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I. 

~r7HE  soft  light  of  a  mild  June  day  was 
slowly  melting  away,  and  the  fresh 
green  meadows  of  the  ne\v  little  settle- 
ment of  Hartford  \vere  bright  in  the 
flush  of  the  sunset  sky.  The  wide  blue 
river  on  the  east  was  glowing  and  quiv- 
ering in  the  golden  light  and  the  lazy 
stream  called  "Little  River"  was  wind- 
ing most  leisurely  through  the  quiet 
streets,  and  emulating  the  larger  one  in 
trying  to  gather  some  of  the  glory  of 
the  descending  sim.  A  few  dwellings  on 
the  bank  of  the  small  stream  had  little 
gardens  near,  and  the  strong  growth  of 
the  sturdy  beans,  the  gracefid  twining 
peas  and  the  prettv  waving  ribbons  of 
(7) 
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the  Indian  corn  told  of  the  richness  of 
this  valley  soil. 

The  owners  of  these  small  pieces  of 
Connecticut  land  were  busy  at  this  hour 
in  destroying  the  persistent  little  \Yeeds, 
for  these  vigorous  green  pests  vexed  the 
heart  of  the  early  as  well  as  the  latter 
day  saint  and  sinner.  The  children  were 
taking  the  evening  hour  for  pla}-,  the 
younger  ones  throwing  sticks  and  stones 
into  the  river,  and  enjo3ang  the  splash 
of  the  water  and  the  glitter  of  the  drops 
that  rose  and  fell  again  in  jewels  of  gold. 
Their  merr3"  laughter  and  shouting  were 
heard  all  around  the  little  hamlet.  The 
mothers  of  some  of  the  children  were 
sitting  in  the  door-w^ays  of  their  vSmall 
dwellings,  w^atching  their  sports. 

These  Puritan  women  had  thoughtful 
faces,  and  their  smiles  at  the  pleasures  of 
their  boys  and  girls  seemed  somewhat 
unnatural.  Their  eyes  had  a  far  away 
expression  as  though  they  were  looking 
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beyond  the  domain  of  Connecticut  or 
even  Massachusetts.  At  eventide  their 
hearts  went  over  the  blue  sea  to  their 
friends  in  old  England,  whom  they  never 
would  see  again  on  earth.  The}-  recall- 
ed the  scenes  of  their  own  childhood  as 
they  heard  the  voices  of  the  children,  for 
well  they  remembered  the  daisies  and 
the  cowslips  they  gathered  in  green 
fields  so  long  ago  with  their  own  small 
hands. 

A  little  cluster  of  young  girls  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  tired  of  pla\% 
gathered  under  a  spreading  elm  tree, 
seated  themselves  on  its  projecting  roots, 
and  leaned  affectionately  against  each 
other  and  the  great  brown  trunk  of 
the  tree. 

"Oh  girls,"  said  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  group,  "I  have  been  thinking  of 
something  v\'e  could  do  to  make  our  new 
town  look  prettier.  My  mother  often  tells 
me  how  lovelv  old  Chelmsford  looked  in 
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Alay  and  June  with  the  hedges  in  blos- 
som and  the  daisies  and  cowshps  wink- 
ing and  nodding  at  her  among  the  grass. 
Poor  mother  is  so  feeble  that  she  misses 
her  old  home,  and  I  know  is  often  home- 
sick, but  she  tries  not  to  have  us  notice 
it.  Now  if  we  could  only  make  it  look 
a  little  pleasanter  here,  I  think  she 
would  be  happier." 

"Well,"  said  a  dark-e3^ed  young  miss, 
"I  should  like  to  know  what  we  could 
do— just  a  handful  of  girls  !  " 

"Oh,  Hannah,"  replied  Susan,  "one 
thing  I  had  thought  of  was  to  plant 
some  vines  around  that  ugly  little  meet- 
ing-house, you  know  those  pretty  creep- 
ers that  grow  down  in  the  meadow  and 
climb  so  beautifully  on  those  tall  trees 
there,  and  last  fall  they  were  a  beautiful 
bright  red,  and  when  mother  saw  them 
from  our  windows  she  said  the\^  made 
her  feel  better,  they  looked  so  bright 
and   cheerful.     Mv   brother  Sam  would 
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help  us,  and  we  could  have  quite  a  little 
party  and  go  and  find  strawberries  at 
the  same  time.  Perhaps  we  can  go  over 
the  river  too  in  the  flat  boat.  I  can't 
remember  about  England  much,  for  I 
was  so  small,  but  brother  Tom  remem- 
bers well  the  pretty  church  in  Chelmsford 
where  father  used  to  j^reach.  He  was  a 
little  fellow,  but  he  says  he  just  felt  like 
crying  to  leave  it  with  its  pretty  vines 
and  its  soft  light.  The  ivy  was  very 
heav}^  and  beautiful,  and  seemed  to  wrap 
the  little  church  in  its  tender  green  leaves, 
as  though  it  loved  to  take  care  of  it  and 
keep  it  from  storm  and  cold.  Now  I  am 
sure  that  our  poor  little  skeleton  of  a 
meeting-house  needs  covering  far  more 
in  this  horrid  cold  wilderness,  for  her 
bones  are  as  bare  and  homel}^  as  a 
starved  horse.  My  mother  says  that  it 
makes  her  shiver  to  see  the  inside,  on 
Sundays  (when  she  is  well  enough  to  go 
to  meeting)  but  we  cannot  do  anj'  thing 
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to  that,  but  we  could  have  a  few  pretty 
vines  growing  around  it  to  cover  the 
ugly  rough  boards." 

"Well,  Susan,"  said  a  tall, 
energetic  looking  boy,  "I 
think  vouliad  better  go  back 
to  England  and  the  Chelms- 
ford church  if  3^ou  talk  in  this 
way.  Don't  you  think  you 
are  a  little  sinful,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  roguish  expression 
''Wl  in  his  e\'e,  "to  find  fault  with 
our  own  meeting-house?" 
Susan's  cheeks  flushed  but 
sheexclaimed,  "Well,  Stephen,  whatright 
have  3'ou  to  call  me  wicked  ?  Where  is 
the  sin  ?" 

"Well,"  said  the  3'oung  Puritan,  "I 
think  that  your  father  would  tell  you 
that  you  had  better  think  more  of  what 
he  sa3's  in  the  meeting-house  than  of  the 
appearance  of  the  outside.  Still,  I  would 
like  the  fun  of  going  into  the  Avoods  if  I 
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conld  get  away  from  my  work,  but 
would  rather  shoot  a  wild  Indian  and 
trim  myself  with  his  wicked  scalp  than  to 
gather  the  wild  vines  to  trim  the  meeting- 
house." 

"Then,  Stephen,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  the  wicked  one  now.  You  had 
better  go  and  read  3'our  Bible  about 
'loving  your  enemies.'  Do  you  think  it 
worse  to  trj^  to  make  our  meeting-house 
look  better  than  it  is  to  shoot  the  red 
men?" 

"Oh!  that  would  be  in  self-defense," 
said  the  crafty  Stephen.  "I  think  the 
only  way  to  love  these  red-hot  enemies  is 
to  go  after  them  as  Mason  did  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  not  had  as  much 
trouble  since  then." 

"Well,  that  was  a  regular  war,"  said 
Susan,  not  \villing  to  give  up  the  point, 
"and  the  Pequots  were  alwaj^s  savage 
toward  the  whites,  but  the  Podunks  are 
most    of    them    kind,    and    would    not 
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trouble  us  if  bad  white  men  did  not  pro- 
voke them,  yiy  father  felt  badh'  about 
that  Pequot  war,  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  thought  it  was  the  only  way 
to  save  the  colony,  and  he  was  led  to 
think  as  they  did. 

"Even  the  Pequots  were  not  all  of 
them  cruel.  Don't  3'ou  know  when  the^^ 
carried  off  the  two  little  girls  from  Weth- 
ersfield  they  were  verj-  kind  to  them,  and 
after  the  first  fright  was  over  the  chil- 
dren had  a  very  nice  time  ?  The  Indians 
treated  them  like  little  queens,  and  the 
squa^vs  were  as  polite  and  kind  to  them 
as  an}'  Christian  \vomen  could  have 
been." 

"Well,  Susan,  j^ou  had  better  go  and 
make  them  a  visit,  and  see  if  you  like 
them  as  well  as  3'our  own  peoj^le.  Per- 
haps the^^  would  dig  up  the  woodbine 
for  you,  and  plant  it  around  the  meeting- 
house after  you  have  converted  them,  or 
you  might  invite  a  few  of  them  to  dress 
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in  their  best  bear-skins  and  go  over  to 
Chelmsford ^Arith  you,  and  seethe  '  pretty 
church,'  you  talk  so  much  about.  You 
and  your  mother  are  ver}-  poor  Puritans 
I  am  afraid.  Prudence  Pitkin  told  my 
Aunt  Faith  that  she  saw  your  mother 
reading  out  of  an  old  prayer-book  one 
day  when  she  called  to  see  her." 

"Well  now,  Stephen,  you  may  laugh 
about  me  all  you  choose,  but  you  are 
going  a  little  too  far  when  you  say  any 
thing  about  m^^  mother.  She  has  as 
good  a  right  to  read  the  prayers  of  good 
men  if  she  enjoys  them,  as 
she  has  to  make  her  own 
prayers,  and  if  your  Aunt 
Faith  and  Prudence  Pitkin 
would  follow  her  example 
perhaps  they  would  not  tat- 
tle so  much  about  their  neigh- 
bors. As  long  as  my  father  does  not  ob- 
ject to  my  mother's  reading  the  prayer- 
book,  I  think  those  women  had   better 
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keep  still.  Now,  Mr.  Stej^lien,  you  can- 
not say  any  thing  that  will  injure  1x13'- 
mother.  Not  man}-  saints  in  heaven  are 
better  than  she  is,  and  I  am  glad,  indeed, 
that  she  is  not  as  narrow  minded  and 
foolish  as  some  people  I  could  mention." 
"Well,  Susan,"  said  Stephen,  looking  a 
little  ashamed,  "I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  but  I  do  like  to  see  ^^ouget 
a  little  vexed,  for  you  look  so  rosy  and 
bright,  and  your  eyes  shine  like  the  stars 
in  a  clear  sk3\  But  I  Avill  trj'  to  go  with 
\ou  on  this  trip  into  the  woods  over  the 
river  if  we  can  have  a  boat,  and  I  will 
dig  up  all  the  woodbine  T  can  find,  and 
you  \vill  forgive  me,  won't  3^011  ?  I  reall\' 
did  not  mean  an^^  harm,  and  I  am  sonw 
that  I  was  such  a  bear,"  and  he  added 
in  a  little  lower  tone,  "  I  never  could  be 
vexed  with  3'ou,  Susan,  not  even  if  you 
sat  up  all  night  to  worship  the  Virgin 
Marv.     I  am  afraid  I  am  a  sad  sinner 
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myself  and  don't  pray  much  any  way, 
either  from  a  book  or  without  one," 

"Well,  it  is  time  you  improved  then  in- 
stead of  finding  fault  with  3'our  betters," 
rejDlied  the  young  girl. 

The  other  children  soon  joined  them, 
and  the  conversation  turned  ujDon  the  In- 
dians, and  most  of  the  boys  agreed  with 
Stephen,  that  the  best  way  to  treat  a 
savage  was  to  be  as  savage  as  he  was. 


(•) 
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II. 


~pHE  young  people  met  with  disappoint- 
ment when  the  plan  of  the  long  walk 
was  proposed  to  the  parents,  as  they  did 
not  consider  it  safe  for  them  to  go  across 
the  large  river.  However,  they  told  them 
they  could  go  over  the  little  river  on  the 
stepping-stones  and  find  all  the  vines 
they  wanted,  and  Parson  Hooker  said 
with  a  kindly  smile,  that  they  might 
make  the  plain  little  meeting-house  look 
as  pretty  as  possible  in  its  fresh  green 
dress. 

There  were  a  few  w^ho  frowned  upon 
the  trip  and  said  the  children  had  "bet- 
ter be  at  work,"  but  finalh-,  on  a  bright 
afternoon  they  set  forth  on  their  excur- 
sion. They  carried  quaint  baskets  which 
their  parents  brought  from  England,  and 
two  of  the  boys  had  pointed  spades  to 
dig  up  the  plants,  and  most  of  them  had 
bo'ws    and    arrows.    Thej''  soon    found 
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strawberries  in  abundance,  and  their 
nimble,  trained  fingers  \vere  not  slow  in 
gathering  them.  Many  flowers  the}'  also 
found  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
flowers  of  old  England,  for  the  older  chil- 
dren could  remember  indistinctly  their 
early  homes. 

Thomas  Wells  and  Paul  Goodwin  were 
tall  boys  of  about  sixteen .  Stephen  Wil- 
lis, about  a  year  older  and  several  years 
prouder,  felt  that  he  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  little  band,  and  great  pro- 
tector of  Susan  and  her  little  sister. 
There  were  fourteen  in  all,  girls  and  bo3^s, 
including  Susan's  small  brother  John, 
and  little  Sylvia,  the  j^oungest  of  all. 
Sam,  the  older  brother,  had  cut  his  foot 
the  day  before  when  splitting  wood,  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  their  deferring  the 
excursion  on  his  account  as  some  of  the 
boys  had  proposed.  "Oh  no,"  he  said, 
"you  go  now  and  gather  the  flowers, 
vines   and   strawberries,  and    when   the 
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chestnuts  are  dropping  we  will  have 
another  holiday  and  then  I  hope  I  can 
be  one  of  the  compan}-." 

The  feeble  and  tender  mother  of  little 
S\dvia  objected  at  first  to  the  small 
child's  accompanying  the  older  ones,  but 
her  look  of  disappointment  went  to  the 
mother's  heart,  and  as  the  large  boys 
promised  to  keep  special  guard  over  her, 
she  was  allowed  to  go  \vith  them. 

Little  Sylvia  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  Connecticut  wilderness,  and 
was  now  almost  six 
^^'^^^^  years  of  age,  and  never 

has  there  been  a  fairer, 
sweeter  child  born 
under  the  dark  and 
frowning  skies  of  New 
England.  Her  mother 
gave  her  the  name  of 
the  ''woofls,^'  83^1  via,  and  truh"  nature 
had  been  generous  in  her  gifts  to  this 
beautiful  child.     Her  complexion  would 
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remind  one  of  new-fallen  snow  when  the 
storm  is  over,  and  the  western  sunlight 
falls  upon  it  with  a  warm  and  ros\'glow. 
Her  eyes  were  a  shade  of  blue  seen  only 
in  the  early  morning  skies  of  June,  just 
after  the  stars  fade  away  in  the  coming 
light,  and  her  waves  of  soft,  flossy- white 
hair  had  won  her  the  name  from  her  big 
brother  Tom  of  "Little  Snow-Drift." 
Her  nature  seemed  as  pure  as  her  face, 
and  her  disposition  so  lovely  that  her 
mother  said  to  the  revered  divine,  her 
father,  that  she  had  never  doubted  the 
doctrine  of  "total  depravitj^"  until  little 
Sylvia  came  to  nestle  in  her  arms,  but 
-  since  then  she  had  thought  that  some- 
times the  dear  Lord  sent  ministering 
angels  to  this  earth  in  the  form  of  little 
children  to  comfort  his  sick  and  sorrow- 
ing followers. 

The  American  iv3%  the  plant  which  the 
children  had  come  out  to  gather, although 
not  as  luxuriant  in  this  region  as  in  Yir- 
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ginia,  was  growing  in  more  than  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  their  wants,  and  they 
had  been  \varned  against  gathering  a 
vine  ver}^  similar  which  ^vas  poisonous, 
that  having  its  leaf  in  three  divisions, 
while  the  one  they  were  seeking,  now 
called  woodbine,  has  five. 

Stephen  Willis  resumed  his  conversa- 
tion with  Susan  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
which  they  had  left  unsettled  a  fe\v  days 
before,  and  he  still  affirmed  that  he 
thought  it  "would  be  right  to  shoot 
them,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  chance." 

Little  S\'lvia  looked  up  in  his  face  and 
quietly  said,  "Then  I  think  3'ou  are  as 
bad  as  the  Indians  and  badder  too,  be- 
cause you  have  the  Bible  to  teach  3'ou 
better,  and  I  shall  not  ^valk  Avith  you 
anj"-  more." 

Stephen  laughed,  as  he  had  volunteered 
to  be  her  protector,  and  had  carefully  led 
her  inost  of  the  wa^'  from  the  hamlet. 
"Why,  Sylvia,"   he  replied,  "don't  you 
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think  I  ouglit  to  shoot  an  old  savage 
who  would  kill  and  eat  you  for  his  break- 
fast?" 

"No,  he  would  not,"  said  the  small 
child,  "for  I  would  be  so  kind  to  him  that 
he  would  not  want  to  hurt  me." 

"Well,  he  would  be  a  pretty  bad  wild 
beast  who  could  hiu't  3'ou,  that's  a  fact. 
I  think  probably  3'ou  might  tame  one  of 
the  black  bears  of  the  north  forests,  but 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  could ;  and  to  save 
ourselves  from  them  and  from  these  red 
rascals  we  must  shoot  them." 

"Well,  my  father  does  not  think  so,  and 
I  do  not,"  replied  the  child,  "  and  I  shall 
be  kind  to  them  always.  These  tame 
Indians  from  Wethersfield  call  to  see  us 
sometimes,  and  father  talks  very  kindly 
to  them,  and  I  like  to  hear  their  strange 
queer  words." 

The  children  w^ere  a  little  tired  after 
their  w^alk — gathering  the  berries  and 
digging  the  woodbine — and  they  seated 

(d) 
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themselves  to  rest  tinder  the  large  trees. 
Nothing  could  be  sweeter  than  the  spicy 
fragrance  of  the  pines,  the  sassafras,  the 
winter-green,  and  the  sweet  fern.  The 
lovely  tulip  trees,  or  white  wood,  were 
in  blossom,  and  Susan  and  her  sister 
Faith  had  gathered  large  bunches  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  to  take  home  to 
their  mother.  Little  John  and  S\'lvia 
were  saving  their  strawberries  for  her, 
for  in  the  humble  home  of  the  exiled  min- 
ister, the  delicate  frail  mother  was  the 
household  god  to  ^vhom  all  hearts  turned 
with  almost  worship,  and  all  hands 
brought  their  choicest  offerings. 

While  the  children  rested  they  told  sto- 
ries of  England  and  Holland,  some  of 
which  they  dimly  remembered  and  others 
they  had  heard  from  their  parents  and 
older  friends.  They  talked,  too,  about 
theirlong  journey  from  Boston,  and  their 
amusing  experiences  on  the  way.    The 
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older  boys  enjoyed  telling  Indian  stories 
and  boasting  of  their  courage. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  Stephen's  thrill- 
ing tales,  when  he  was  making  himself 
quite  a  hero,  there  was  a  sudden  rustling 
in  the  yoimg  trees  and  bushes  behind 
them.  The  children  looking  around  saw 
two  young  Indians  gaily  decked  with 
feathers  and  war-paint,  with  bows  and 
arrows  in  hand,  coming  toward  them. 
There  was  only  an  instant  of  time  before 
the  whole  party  of  pale  faces  were  on 
their  feet,  and  the  brave  Stephen,  who 
who  was  longing  for  a  savage  scalp  to 
ornament  his  manly  form,  was  the  first 
to  fly.  Paul  Goodwin  caught  up  little 
Sylvia  in  his  arms,  and  they  all  fled  as 
though  wings  had  suddenly  been  given 
them. 

The  young  Indians  gave  low  guttural 
laughs  in  derision,  but  did  not  at  first 
attempt  to  follow  them.  They  looked 
at  each  other  and  the  elder  said  to  Swift 
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Foot,  the  younger,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, "What  braves  these  pale  faces  are. 
Thej'  run  like  frightened  deer." 

In  his  haste  Paul  Goodwin  stumbled 
and  fell,  little  83-1  via  going  headlong 
upon  the  rough  ground  and  small  bushes. 
Paul  tried  to  lift  her,  but  found  that  one 
hand  was  useless,  as  his  wrist  was  dislo- 
cated by  the  fall .  He  seized  a  large  stick 
in  his  right  hand  and  determined  to  pro- 
tect the  child.  He  glanced  back  and  saw 
the  two  Indians  coming  toward  him. 
He  thought  for  an  instant  that  he  would 
follow  the  others,  as  he  could  do  so  little 
for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  little  Syl- 
via. But  his  braver  nature  triumphed, 
and  he  turned  and  placed  himself  between 
the  red  men  and  the  prostrate  child.  He 
knew  it  would  do  no  good  to  attack 
them,  and  as  they  approached  he  pointed 
to  the  little  girl  and  threw  himself  and 
the  child  upon  their  mercy. 

The  older  one,  with  a  sneer,  at  once 
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seized  Paul  and  bound  his  arms  behind 
him,  while  the  other  lifted  little  Sylvia 
from  the  ground.  She  looked  up  expect- 
ing to  see  the  kind  face  of  her  friend  Paul, 
and  her  small  hands  were  stretched  up- 
ward, when  to  her  astonishment  she  saw 
the  young  Indian.  An  expression  of  ter- 
ror passed  over  her  white  face  and  then 
a  beseeching  look  of  tender  appeal,  as  a 
white  dove  might  glance  at  an  eagle 
about  to  seize  him  in  his  talons.  That 
look  was  not  lost  upon  Swift  Foot.  He 
had  been  among  the  early  settlers 
and  had  learned  (imperfectly  of 
course)  a  little  English. 

He  took  Sylvia  up  very  care- 
fully, brushed  the  soil  from  her 
clothes,  and  found  she  was  not 
seriously  hurt,  though  her  hands  and  face 
v^ere  somewhat  bruised.  He  said  kindly, 
"Don't  cr}',  papoose.  Red  man  would 
not  hurt  a  snow-white  dove." 

She  replied  in  a  trembling  voice,  "Won't 
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you  please  take  me  home  to  my  sick 
mother?  She  will  cry  if  I  don't  go  home 
to-night." 

Paul  joined  in  her  entreaties  that  S}^- 
via  might  be  taken  home.  He  offered 
a  great  reward  to  the  Indian  boys  if  the 
child  were  only  carried  back. 

He  said,  "I  do  not  beg  for  m^-self  but 
for  the  little  girl." 

The  elder  of  the  Indian  youths  replied, 
"No  never  take  papoose  back,  pale  face 
shoot  us.  Wh}'  did  all  those  big  boys 
run — they  big  cowards — run  like  cats 
when  little  dog  comes.  We  will  takc^'ou 
to  pla\'  with  little  red  papoose,  and  the 
squaws  will  be  good  to  you." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  child,  "please  take 
me  home.  I  will  not  let  any  one  hurt 
you.  M\'  father  loves  the  red  men  and 
prays  for  them.  He  does  not  like  the  bad 
white  men  Avho  treat  a^ou  badl^^  They 
have  come  over  the  sea  and  will  not  obey 
my  father.     He  tries  to  have  them  good, 
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but  some  of  them  will  not  listen  to  him. 
He  wants  the  red  men  to  be  good  too, 
and  live  in  peace  with  white  men." 

The  Indian  boys  were  awed,  and  won- 
derfully impressed  by  the  words  of  the 
white  child.  Paul  was  very  silent,  and 
seemed  to  feel  that  Sylvia  would  have 
more  influence  on  the  young  Indians  than 
he  could  have. 

"We  heard  you  talking  to  the  big  cow- 
ards," said  Swift  Foot,  "we  were  hiding 
behind  the  trees  and  I  said  'white squaw- 
better  than  \vhite  man.  If  all  the  men 
were  squaws  there  be  no  more  fight — no 
more  steal  land  and  corn.'  I  must  take 
the  little  squaw  home,"  he  said  to  his 
companion,  "but  you  can  do  what  you 
you  like  with  big  white  boy." 

Red  Deer,  the  elder  Indian,  warned 
Swift  Foot  of  the  danger — told  him  he 
might  be  shot  by  pale  face — still  he  ac- 
knowledged he  "would  not  like  to  carry 
away  the  good  child,  because  she  looked 
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SO  much  like  a  spirit ;  she  was  not  like 
other  mortals." 

Swift  Foot  took  advantage  of  his 
comrade's  superstition  and  said,  "Just 
look  at  those  eyes — they  see  into  the 
spirit  world." 

Sylvia  was  looking  upward  and  her 
lips  moved. 

"She  is  speaking  to  the  Great  Spirit," 
he  said,  "  and  he  wrill  punish  us  if  we  let 
any  harm  come  to  her.  I  shall  take  her 
home  at  once." 

Most  of  this  was  spoken  in  the  Indian 
language  so  that  Paul  and  Sylvia  did  not 
understand  it. 

"You  can  do  as  you  please  with  the  big 
boy,  but  I  will  go  now." 

He  lifted  the  light  burden  in  his  arms 
and  with  long  strides  went  toward  the 
little  village.  "Do  not  fear,  snow-white 
dove,"  hesaid,  "nothingshall  hurtyou." 

Sylvia  laid  herw^hite  face  down  confid- 
ingly on  the  Indian's  shoulder,  and  her 
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long  white  hair  towed  by  the  wind,  hung 
over  in  fluffy  curls,  and  mingled  curiously 
with  his  jet-black  locks,  and  the  shaggy 
fur  of  small  wild  animals  the  Indian  had 
that  day  shot. 

"You  are  ver^'  good  to  me,"  said  the 
soft  voice;  "I  wish  you  would  let  Paul 
come  home  too.  He  is  a  good  bo}^  and 
would  never  hurt  you." 

"Red  Deer  caught  him,"  said  Swift 
Foot,  "and  he  will  do  what  he  pleases 
with  him." 

"Oh  dear,"  said  Sylvia,  "I  w^ish  you 
would  all  be  kind  and  give  up  fighting 
and  obey  the  true  God." 

"I  w^orship  Great  Spirit, the  red  man's 
way,"  said  Swift  Foot.  "Do  not  like 
the  pale  face  fashion.  I  see  him  in  the 
moon  and  the  stars  and  the  rain  ;  I  hear 
his  voice  in  the  v^nnd  and  the  thunder, 
and  I  worship  him  in  the  great  sun  and 
in  the  mountain.  The  Great  Spirit 
speaks  to  his  red  children  in  better  way 
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than  in  little  book.  We  do  not  know 
that  way." 

"  But  if  3'ou  will  come  to  mj  father  he 
will  teach  you.  It  will  make  3-011  hap- 
pier, though  I  think  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  the  blue  sky  and  the  soft  singing 
waters  have  made  you  kind  now.  They 
must  have  whispered  to  3'ou  of  the  love 
of  our  Father  in  heaven.  Heis  the  same 
Friend  who  talks  to  us  in  our  good 
book." 

Swift  Foot  felt  that  he  \vas  carr\'ing 
an  unearthl}-  being  in  his  arms,  and  his 
heart  beat  with  a  new  and  strange  emo- 
tion. He  hastened  as  rapidly' as  possible 
toward  the  new  hamlet. 

Sylvia  directed  him  to  her  little  home» 
and  as  he  approached  it  he  saw  a  number 
of  men  collected  around  the  door  arming 
themselves  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians 
and  for  the  rescue  of  the  captured  chil- 
dren. They  were  so  astonished  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  this  young  savage, 
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with  the  innocent  child  clinging  to  him  in 
the  most  trustful  manner,  that  they  all 
seemed  to  be  struck  dumb,  and  Avere  per- 
fectly motionless.  He  passed  quietly  by 
them,  and  entering  the  small  parsonage, 
placed  Sylvia  by  her  mother's  side. 

This  pale  delicate  woman  was  in  a 
large  easy-chair,  and  her  head  supported 
by  her  eldest  daughter.  Her  eyes  were 
looking  upward  toward  heaven. 

Swift  Foot  said  in  a  low^  tone,  "White 
squaw  need  not  fear,  and  white  man  need 
not  hujEt,  for  red  skin  w^ould  not  hurt  a 
snow-white  dove."  He  passed  away 
more  swiftly  than  he  entered,  but  he 
heard  the  partingw^ordsof  the  little  girl: 
"Good  Indian  boy,  I  love  you,  you  are 
so  kind,  but  bring  Paul  back  to  us  very 
soon." 

No  one  beside  had  time  or  thought  to 
utter  one  word  of  thanks  to  the  brave 
boy.  A  sob  of  relief  and  joy  burst  from 
the  overburdened   heart  of  the  mother, 
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and  the  father  falling  on  his  knees  offered 
up  an  earnest  prayer  of  gratitude  to  God 
that  the  lost  was  found,  and  blessings 
were  called  down  upon  the  brave  boy 
who  had  brought  the  stray  lamb  back 
to  the  fold. 
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III. 
QWIFT  FOOT  hastened  back  and 
found  Red  Deer  waiting  for  him  with 
Paul  Goodwin.  The  Indians  talked 
together  some,  but  Paul  could  not  under- 
stand them,  and  they  hurried  him  on- 
ward into  the  forest  toward  the  south- 
west. Paul  thought  that  Swift  Foot 
was  trying  to  induce  Red  Deer  to  give 
him  up,  but  that  the  latter  utterly  re- 
fused to  do.  His  arm  was  paining  him 
badly,  but  he  knew  it  was  useless  to 
speak  of  it.  As  the  shades  of  evening 
gathered  around  them  and  the3^  went 
further  into  the  forest,  he  soon  knew  that 
they  were  coming  near  an  Indian  en- 
campment. He  could  hear  dogs  l)ark- 
ing  and  distant  strange  sounds  that 
were  not  very  grateful  to  his  ear.  Soon 
dusky  forms  came  to  meet  them,  and  sav- 
age shouts  rent  the  air  when  the  white 
prisoner  was  seen.  Red  Deer  claimed  the 
honor   of    his   capture,    and    when    they 
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gathered  around  the  camp-fire  the  old 
nifin,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief,  pre- 
sented young  Red  Deer  with  a  tomahawk 
and  put  his  bony  hand  on  Paul's  head. 

Poor  Paul  thought  his  last  hour  had 
come,  but  he  tried  to  be  as  brave  as  a 
young  Puritan  should  be.  Red  Deer 
put  down  the  tomahawk  and  shook  his 
head  and  pointed  to  the  fire.  Paul  then 
concluded  that  he  was  to  be  burned  to 
death. 

The  Indian  women  were  cooking  sup- 
per over  the  fire  and  one  of  them  brought 
Paul  some  of  their  food,  which  he  took 
])ut  could  not  eat.  After  all 
had  eaten  most  of  them  lay 
down  on  the  ground  for  a 
night's  sleep. 

Red  Deer  tied  Paul  to  a  large 
pine  tree  with  strong  cords, 
and  then  laid  himself  down 
near  him.  Paul's  e3'es  were  not  closed, 
and  about  three  hours  after  Red  Deer  had 
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secured  him  to  the  tree,  and  all  the  camp 
seemed  to  be  asleep,  he  heard  stealthy 
steps  near  him.  A  hand  was  placed  over 
his  mouth  that  he  need  make  no  outcry, 
and  he  felt  another  hand  cutting  the 
cords  that  bound  him. 

It  was  done  instantly,  and  a  voice  said 
in  the  stillest  tone,  "Follow  me."  Not 
the  faintest  noise  did  he  make,  but 
quicker  than  thought  he  was  away  fol- 
lowing the  good  Swift  Foot  through  the 
dark  woods.  When  they  were  about  a 
mile  from  the  camp  Swift  Foot  turned 
and  said,  "Now  I  must  leave  you,  but 
you  can  go  softly  and  you  will  find  your 
way  back  to  your  home.  I  promised 
that  snow-white  dove  that  you  should 
come  back." 

Paul  was  nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue 
and  fear  when  he  was  fastened  to  the 
tree,  but  hope  of  return  gave  strength  to 
his  limbs  and  courage  to  his  heart,  and 
he  went  bravely  on.    Just  as  the  dawn 
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was  breaking  he  reached  the  place  where 
he  was  captured  and  was  going  to  stop 
and  rest  a  little  while,  when  an  arrow 
went  Avhizzing  by  his  ear.  The  sound 
lent  wings  to  his  feet  and  he  rushed  on- 
ward. As  he  crossed  the  little  river  on 
the  stepping-stones  an  arrows  hit  his 
shoulder  but  glanced  off  into  the  stream. 
He  sprang  up  the  ston}^  bank  and  was 
soon  in  safety  in  the  house  of  the  pastor. 

The  rejoicings  were  great  in  the  little 
hamlet  when  the  news  spread  that  Paul 
had  also  returned,  and  thanks  \vere 
offered  in  the  meetinghouse  the  next 
Sabbath  day  that  the  children  were 
saved  from  their  savage  enemies.  There 
were  no  green  ivies  planted  that  week  to 
ornament  the  plain  little  building  where 
our  fathers  worshiped  God ;  but  flowers 
of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  blossomed 
in  their  hearts  ^  and  produced  fruits  of 
good  works  and  Christian  love. 

Paul  and  little  Sylvia  convinced  the 
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boastful  but  cowardly  Stephen  that  an 
Indian  could  be  a  kind  and  brave  man, 
and  the  hostility  toward  the  red  man 
was  in  a  great  degree  lessened  by  the 
kindness  of  Swift  Foot. 

But  the  White  Dove  w^as  too  frail  for 
the  bleak  winds  of  New^  England.  She 
had  always  been  delicate,  and  early  in 
the  autumn  she  began  to  fail.  Her 
mother  with  alarm  quickly  noticed  the 
change.  There  seemed  to  be  no  local  dis- 
ease, but  a  gentle  fading  away  of  life. 
As  the  change  was  ver}?^  gradual  the  older 
children  did  not  observe  it,  but  the  par- 
ents, although  the}'  had  always  felt  the 
child  was  not  destined  for  long  life,  could 
not  at  first  be  reconciled  to  the  truth  that 
she  must  soon  leave  them.  Every  thing 
possible  was  done  to  strengthen  the 
w^eak  little  frame. 

Her  eldest  brother,  Tom,  was  going 
back  to  England  to  enter  the  university 
where  his  father  had  studied.    He  was  a 
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young  man  of  nineteen  and  very  fond  of 
little  Snow-Drift,  his  pet  name  for  her. 
When  he  left  Hartford  for  Boston  to  take 
ship  for  Old  England  his  tears  fell  as  he 
kissed  his  mother  and  the  sweet  pet  child 
of  the  household.  Sylvia  whispered 
softly  as  she  clung  around  his  neck, 
"Brother  Tom,  in  that  home  above  we 
shall  not  have  to  sa^^  good-bye." 

He  was  startled  by  such  a  remark  from 
the  little  girl  and  he  replied,  "Oh,  darling, 
you  will  be  a  tall  strong  girl  when  I  come 
back."    She  smiled  but  said  no  more. 

After  Thomas'  departure  the  mother 
was  more  sad  for  a  time,  and  little  Sylvia 
tried  in  her  gentle  way  to  comfort  her. 

The  other  children  also,  Samuel,  Susan 
and  Faith,  all  tried  to  comfort  her  and 
to  amuse  the  feeble  child. 

As  the  days  grew  shorter  Snow-Drift 
grew  weaker,  and  early  in  the  winter  she 
said  one  day,  "  I  wnsh  I  could  see  my  In- 
dian boy."    She  had  always  called  him 
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her  Indian  since  the  day  he  brought  her 
home,  and  he  had  ventured  into  the 
village  several  times  and  of  course  been 
very  kindly  treated  by  all  the  settlers, 
and  particularl3'  by  the  pastor  and  his 
famil\^  They  had  tried  to  induce  him  to 
give  up  his  roving  life  and  come  and  work 
in  the  village  and  learn  to  read.  He  had 
been  offered  a  handsome  reward  for 
bringing  home  little  Svlvia,  but  unlike 
most  Indians  he  refused  it.  "Whyshould 
I  take  a  reward,"  he  said  as  his  e\'es 
flashed,  "am  I  worse  than  a  beast  to 
carry  off  a  snow-white  dove?" 

The  day  after  Sylvia  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  Swift  Foot  he  appeared,  bringing 
some  choice  birds  he  had  shot,  and  some 
nice  slices  of  venison.  He  had  heard  his 
little  friend  was  ill,  and  he  came  to  see 
her  once  more.  He  had  said  to  her 
brother  Sam  when  he  had  l^een  there  be- 
fore, that  he  knew  when  he  first  saw  the 
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White  Dove  that  she  would  soon  fly  to 
the  spirit  land. 

When  he  came  in  at  this  time  he  laid 
the  game  down  near  the  child,  and  then 
seating  himself  on  the  floor  he  calmh' 
asked  her  if  she  was  ' '  going  to  fl}'  away 
from  them  very  soon?" 

Sylvia  was  not  at  all  disturbed  iDy  his 
question,  and  told  him  quietly  and  sim- 
ply that  she  thought  her  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther would  call  her  before  many  days. 

"I  want  3'ou  to  tell  me  more  about 
your  Good  Spirit  before  you  go,"  said 
Swift  Foot.  "Tell  me  more  about  the 
God-man  you  love  so  much." 

A  sweet  sight  it  was  to  see  the  pale- 
faced  child  with  her  little  hand  in  that 
of  the  Indian  youth  telling  him  the 
"sweet  story  of  old."  "You  will  lovethe 
God  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon  and  the 
stars  better,  good  Swift  Foot,  if  you  only 
knew  what  he  tells  us  in  the  blessed  book. 
He  is  the  same  good  Friend,  but  he  seems 
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too  far  away  in  the  stars  and  the  clouds, 
3^et  he  comes  to  our  hearts  in  his  blessed 
book,  and  speaks  to  us  and  says,  'Come 
unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  He 
sent  his  dear  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  tell  us  about  the  better  world,  to  die 
for  us  that  we  might  know  of  his  love." 
Sylvia  read  slowly  to  him  the  sweet  gos- 
pel stories  and  Swift  Foot  listened, 
parth' out  of  love  for  the  child  and  partly 
from  curiosity  to  know  the  faith  of  the 
white  men. 

Many  days  he  came  and  brought  birds 
for  the  sick  child,  and  always  staid  while 
she  read  or  talked  with  him  about  the 
home  above.  She  seemed  to  sympathize 
so  much  with  him  in  his  worship  of  Na- 
ture that  he  was  won  to  listen  more 
earnestly  and  yieldingh^  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  The  pathetic  story  of  the 
only  unselfish  life  seemed  to  touch  his 
heart,  and  he  was  led  by  the  little  child 
almost  unconsciously  to  the  fountain  of 
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truth  and  life.  The  good  pastor  said 
that  what  he  could  not  have  done  by 
preaching  or  talking  the  child  had  done 
by  the  power  of  love  and  gentleness. 

The  winter  of  1642  was  severely  cold, 
and  the  great  river  was  frozen  over  for 
nearh'  ten  weeks,  and  many  of  the  Po- 
dunk  Indians  came  over  frequently  on 
the  ice  to  trade  with  the  whites,  and  the 
most  friendl}'  feeling  existed  between 
them.  Swift  Foot  also  was  a  frequent 
and  most  welcome  visitor. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  December  on 
a  clear  daA'  as  the  sun  was  setting  in 
more  than  usual  splendor,  and  the  snow- 
covered  hills  around  Hartford  were  glis- 
tening in  its  golden  light,  little  Sylvia  in 
the  home  of  the  Puritan  pastor  was  gen- 
tly fading  away.  Her  father  and  mother, 
sisters  and  brothers,  were  near  her. 
Death  came  in  its  gentlest  form  to  the 
fair  child.  Her  hand  clasped  her  mother's 
as  she  said  faintly,   "I  think  the  Lord 
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Jesus  is  coming  for  me  now,  and  he  looks 
as  he  did  when  he  took  those  Httle  Jewish 
children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them. 
Do  not  cry  for  me,  mother,  heaven  is  very 
near,  and  you  will  come  soon,  and  we 
will  all  be  together  in  that  better  land. 
Tell  brother  Tom  good-bye  from  his  little 
Snow-Drift.  Father,  I  want  you  to  tell 
all  the  people  to  be  kind  to  the  Indians. 
They  are  God's  children  as  much  as  we 
are.    Tell  Swift  Foot  good-bye  too." 

The  door  was  gently  opened  and  the 
young  Indian  came  in.  He  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  going  directly  toward  the  bed- 
side knelt  by  the  child  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  Sylvia  smiled 
faintly  and  laid  one  tiny  hand,  now  as 
white  and  thin  as  an  apple-blossom, 
upon  his  bowed  head. 

"Good  Swift  Foot,"  she  said  softly, 
''I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  tell  me 
good-bye.  The  golden  gates  are  opening 
for  me  and  I  must  go  now,  but  you  will 
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love  and  serve  my  Lord,  for  He  is  your 
Lord  and  Savior  too.  We  will  all  meet 
sometime  in  the  spirit  land  above.  Please 
pray  now,  father,  for  us  all,  and  do  not 
forget  the  dear  Indians." 

With  a  trembling  voice  the  loving 
father  gave  up  his  child  from  the  arms  of 
its  earthly  parents  into  the  arms  of  its 
Heavenly  Father.  Then  remembering 
her  dying  request,  he  prayed  earnestly 
for  the  red  men,  and  for  the  dear  youth 
with  them,  who  had  been  so  kind  in  all 
their  troubles.  Just  as  he  ceased  a  gentle 
breath  told  the  weeping  friends  that  the 
Snow-White  Dove  had  flowm  from  earth 
to  its  home  above.  Swift  Foot  slowly 
rose  from  his  knees,  looked  a  moment  on 
the  face  of  his  little  friend,  and  with  a 
groan  but  without  a  tear  passed  quietly 
away. 

On  New  Years  Da^^  of  1 643  a  funeral 
procession  was  slowly  passing  up  the 
hillv  street  bordering  on  the  Little  River. 
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A  tiny  coffin  was  carried  by  four  young 
boys,  and  in  that  casket  was  the  fair 
light  form  of  little  Sylvia,  the  first  white 
flower  of  the  Hartford  forest,  and  the 
first  transplanted  from  this  earthly  gar- 
den to  the  green  pastures  of  the  Heavenly 
Land. 

The  pastor  of  the  flock,  the  father, 
supporting  the  invalid  mother  with  ten- 
derest  care,  walked  in  advance  of  his 
weeping  children,  and  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  village.  All  loved 
the  sweet  child  most  tenderly  and  deeply 
S3aiipathized  with  the  sorrowing  famil^^ 
After  ascending  the  hill  they  turned  into 
the  main  street  of  the  new  town,  and 
going  nonthward  they  soon  came  to  the 
burying-ground,  near  the  plain  little 
ineeting-house.  The  snow  and  earth  had 
been  removed,  and  a  little  grave  just 
large  enough  for  the  tiny  form  was  wait- 
ing for  its  precious  ti'easure. 

The  friends  gathered  around  the  coffin, 
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and  while  they  stood  with  bowed  heads 
the  father  of  the  child  slowly  said  :  "  My 
friends,  while  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness  to  my  beloved  child  and  to  my 
family  during  her  illness,  I  want  particu- 
larl3'  at  this  time  to  direct  the  children  to 
the  Friend  of  little  S3dvia.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  Divine  Friend  gath- 
ered little  children  in  his  arms  on  the 
green  hills  of  Judea  and  said  *of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  We  have  now 
given  our  best  beloved  child  into  the  same 
kind  arms,  and,  my  dear  little  friends,  I 
want  you  to  feel  that  He  is  just  as  near  us 
among  the  snow-covered  hillsof  this  wil- 
derness, and  just  as  ready  to  receive  and 
bless  3'ou.  The  dear  child  \vhom  He  has 
just  taken  to  Himself  has  taught  me 
more  of  the  divine  love  and  tenderness 
than  I  had  before  learned  in  a  long  life- 
time. Again  I  thank  you,  my  dear  people 
and  children.  Ala}-  little  Sylvia's  best 
Friend  bevour  Friend  forever  and  ever." 
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The  tiny  coffin  with  its  light  burden 
was  then  lowered  into  the  grave  b^'  the 
lads  who  had  borne  it  from  the  little 
parsonage.  Many  tears  were  shed,  and 
the  young  girls  sobbed  aloud  as  the  sound 
of  the  falling  earth  told  them  of  "dust  to 
dust,  earth  to  earth." 
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IV. 
~FHE  next  flay  when  the  clouds  were 
rosy  in  the  east,  before  the  sun  had 
risen  a  young  Indian  was  seen  to  gHde 
stealthily  into  that  sacred  inclosure.  He 
carried  a  wealth  of  evergreen  branches  to 
the  small  grave,  and  after  bowing  his 
head  upon  the  snowy  mound,  he  laid  his 
offering  of  love  upon  it.  The  glowing 
leaves  of  the  laurel,  the  delicate  ground 
pine,  mingled  with  the  fragrant  cypress, 
soon  covered  the  resting-place  of  little 
83^1  via.  As  it  was  an  old  custom  with 
his  tribe  to  put  their  Indian  corn  within 
the  graves  of  their  friends,  Swift  Foot 
had  iDrought  a  number  of  small  and 
golden  ears  of  this,  their  native  grain, 
and  placed  them  here  and  there  among 
the  shining  leaves  of  evergreen.  After 
looking  silently  at  the  grave  a  few  mo- 
ments he  left  the  burying-ground  as 
noiselesslv  as  he  had  entered  it. 
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For  a  number  of  weeks  nothing  was 
seen  of  Swift  Foot  by  the  people  of  the 
hamlet.  One  dark  evening  toward  sum- 
mer he  came  to  the  door  of  the  pastor 
and  asked  to  see  him.  They  had  a  long 
conversation,  which  resulted  in  the  In- 
dian boy  coming  to  the  settlement  and 
attending  the  school  which  had  been 
established  that  year. 

When  after  a  few  years  the  father  of 
little  Sylvia  was  laid  by  her  side,  Swift 
Foot  was  the  constant  helper  and  friend 
of  the  sorrowing  widow  and  children. 
His  kindness  was  most  unselfish  and 
Christian,  but  whenever  they  expressed 
their  gratitude  to  him  he  would  shake 
his  head  in  a  most  solemn  manner  and 
say  "Oh,  no  thanks,  no  thanks.  The 
fierce  birds  of  prey  left  my  heart  when 
the  white  dove  flew  in." 

When  troubles  arose  occasionally  be- 
tween lawless  white  men  and  the  Indians, 
Swift  Foot  was  a  peace-maker  between 
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them,  and  it  was  often  said  that  the  kind- 
ness of  little  Sylvia,  the  fair  child  of  the 
Puritan  pastor,  to  the  young  Indian 
boy  saved  the  Connecticut  colony  from 
destruction. 


